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The directions issued at that time to the revenue officers
teem with exhortations for attendance to this principle.
Nevertheless it was discovered that a too implicit obedi-
ence to these instructions had a tendency to retard
promotion. The settlement of the revenue was entrusted
to young officers whose careers were before them. It is
not surprising that it was fixed at an amount which the
Zemindars were not long able to pay. In good seasons
they made little, in bad seasons they were ruined.
The native governments collected their revenues by
seizing the standing crops. They also compelled pay-
ment by other methods, which were, to our ideas, equally
cumbersome, wasteful, and cruel. For these methods we
substituted the simple expedient of selling the estates of
the defaulters.
In the native opinion, rights in land were invested
with a degree of sanctity; their laws gave expression to
this sentiment. A man could not be deprived of his
inheritance for debts due either to the State or to indi-
viduals. Mortgages were not unfrequent, but permanent
alienations were unknown. Under our rule this was
changed; land was made liable to sale in the same
manner as other property. The effect of this alteration
was that, in the course of a generation, the greater por-
tion of the soil had changed owners. The ancient
proprietors had given place to new men, mostly strangers,
often Bunniahs. The Bunniahs were a class peculiar to
India, impossible elsewhere. They were the hereditary
traders and bankers, and in consequence of the system
of caste possessed a monopoly in both occupations.
The rural Bunniah was at once grocer and corn-
dealer, and supplier of such other commodities as the
simple habits of the villagers created a demand for. He
was also the money-lender, making advances to the cul-